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Scope of the Biobehavioral Sciences
The term biobehavioral sciences is used in this volume to refer to the panoply of basic, applied, and clinical sciences that contribute to an understanding of behavior. Thus, the term includes not only the behavioral sciences that conduct experimental analyses of animal and human behavior but also such basic sciences as neuroanatomy, neurology, neurochemistry, endocrinology, as well as the fields of psychology, psychiatry, ethology, sociology, and anthropology. Broadly inclusive, this term transcends the many changes in specialties and subspecialties that currently characterize the area. Fields of overlapping interests are emerging constantly, with such names as behavioral genetics, psychoneuroimmunology, immunohistochemistry, physiological sociology, or behavioral medicine. All are part of the biobehavioral sciences.
The Contribution of Behavior to the Burden of Illness
Many measures have been employed to assess the societal and personal impact of disease, including disease prevalence, death rates, economic costs, drain on health care resources, and activity restrictions such as lost work. Regardless of the measure used, diseases in which behavior may play a significant role constitute a major component of the current burden of illness in the United States and other developed countries (Table 1).
Research has confirmed that some behaviors are major risk factors of disease. For example, people who smoke cigarettes expose themselves to risk as surely as does someone who ventures unprotected into a swamp known to harbor malarial mosquitoes. To be termed a risk factor, the behavior must be present before the disease begins, rather than constituting an early disease symptom, for example, as coughing is an early indication of lung disease. However, a risk factor need not cause the disorder. It may be closely associated with some underlying process that eventually produces the disease state. Once a behavior is identified as a risk factor, additional studies are needed to determine whether changing the behavior is of any value in preventing or treating the disease.
Mortality and Morbidity
Almost two million deaths each year in the United States are caused by cardiovascular diseases, cancers, accidents, violence (including homicide and suicide), diabetes mellitus, cirrhosis of the liver, and respiratory diseases. "Premature mortality"—death before the usual life expectancy—is an important aspect of the burden of illness. To assess the relative impact of different disease categories, potential years of life lost can be calculated